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Cynicism devotes itself mainly to an unsparing criticism of
mankind and society. The last great creative genius in science
and literature whom the Greek world produced was Posi-
donius, a Syrian Greek from Apamea, who spent his whole
life at Rhodes. A man of vast acquirements and keen intelli-
gence, he was proficient in almost every department of
knowledge. He was an excellent teacher of rhetoric ; he was
one of the best historians of his time and wrote a continuation
of Polybius ; in science he made important original discoveries
and founded physical and economic geography, and wrote on
tides and volcanoes. As an ethnographer he was the first to
study northern Europe, and our first scientific knowledge of
the region is due to him. He was famous for his skill in
mathematics and astronomy. With all this knowledge he
combined a profound religious feeling, and believed in spiritua-
lism and astrology and the possibility of mystical apprehen-
sion. When one compares him with such a thoroughgoing
rationalist as Polybius, one realizes the vast change that had
passed over the East in the interval between them.

In this respect a very different picture is presented by
Italy during this period. A vigorous and independent civiliza-
tion grew up there, a distinct branch of the Hellenistic tree.
We have seen already how Greek culture inundated Rome in
the third century B. c., and how the next century gave it
a Latin aspect. In the first century Roman culture finally
ceased to be a thing borrowed from foreigners, and became
truly national. This is shown most clearly by the literature.
The Latin literature of this age is fresher and more direct than
contemporary Greek literature. Among the poets we find
such mighty geniuses as Catullus the lyric poet, Lucilius the
satirist, and Lucretius the poet and philosopher. These men
created the metre and rhythm of Latin poetry, and the poetic
vocabulary. They did not invent new forms of verse, but
they poured into the traditional forms the brilliance of their
youthful genius. The same is true of prose, which was created
mainly by Cicero. His predecessors were the great political
orators of the past hundred and fifty years, the jurists who
had forged the exact terminology of the civil law, and the
historians who had celebrated the Roman state and its
victorious arms. What they had done Cicero made use of.
He proved the capacity latent in the Latin tongue for express-
ing shades of meaning as abstruse and elusive as those in